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ABSTRACT 

Issues concerning mentoring for vomen in higher 
education are discussed. After identifying benefits of mentoring for 
the protege, the mentor, and the institution, barriers to traditional 
mentoring for women are considered. Attention is directed to why men 
may hesitate to mentor women students and faculty, why female mentors 
are hard to find on campus, and why some women may exclude themselves 
from mentoring relationships. In addition, new approaches to 
mentoring for women are considered, including multiple mentors, 
networks, and paper mentors. Information is also provided on the 
following questions: how to decide if mentoring is needed, how to be 
selected by mentors, and how to be a mentor. Consideration is also 
focused on the following groups of women with special needs; women in 
nontraditional fields, older women, minority women, and disabled 
women. Five model programs are described that cover the following; an 
informal institution-wide approach, research mentors for minority and 
women faculty, the career cooperative, a career development program 
for women students, and a peer advising program for women students. 
Additional recommendations are offered for colleges, as well as for 
associations, disciplinary groups, and other organizations. Reference 
notes, a bibliography, and a list of information sources are 
appended, (sw) 
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ACADEMIC MENTORING FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AND FACULTY: 
A NEW LOOK AT AN OLD WAY TO GET AHEAD 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ten years ago, Ihe major problem for women on campus was initial ac- 
cess For women students, this meant admission to an undergraduate or 
graduate program, for women faculty, ft meant being hired al an entry- 
revel teaching position Now however, with women the new majority of 
students and an increasing percentage of junior faculty, the major prob- 
lem is advancement through academe and the professions* 

IndCed> one of the more striking differences between women and men 
on campus is that women aludanls and faculty are less likely to advance 
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as lar or as fast as their male Peer^ lr fact, women students often suffer 
a decline in academic and career a rations during their college years, 
they are less confident about their chances for success in and less likely 
10 apply to graduate school than men ol equal ability and achievement * 
Women faculty, meanwhile, remam cluslered al lower ranks in non-ten- 
ure-track positions and-or *n less prestigious institutions J In scrence. for 
example, although the chances for a first faculty appointment (or a 
woman Ph 0 are only slightly worse than those of a comparably creden- 
tiaied man's, his chances ol attaining tenure are 50 percent better than 
hers * 



What accounts for these disparities^ The reasons are numerous and 
complex, but much anecdotal evidence and recent research suggests 
that m academe, as m the business work), success often depends not 
only on what you know but whom yo t i know— not only on hard work, but 
also on encouragement, guidance. Support and advocacy from those 
who are already established m the system These Persons can otler ad- 
vice, constructive criticism, and provide an overview of oepartments, in- 
siiiuftonsor disciplines They can warn about substantive and potitrcai p*|- 
fails. and they can give information about, as welt as entree to, informal 
lines of communication and a vanety of professional opportunities. Such 
career heJpers-often termed menlors or sponsors'— have increasingly 
been seen as crucial to Professional development Jn general The help 
they provtde can be especially important to women s success in the 
posts econdary selling s 



Academics, «ke other professionals, operate primarily through col- 
league systems * Standards for professional behavior and criteria for 
evaluating teaching, research and Publications are largely determined by 

unwntten rufes handed down from one generation of scholars to the 
next/ and communicated informally from one colleague to another Inter- 
related networks of senior persons— both within institutions and across 
the disciplines— not only determine m an informal way wnat issues are 
considered important, what Journals Prestigious and what research 
valued, they also often control access to positions, publications and P ro 
motions on the strength of their own reputations and their shared con 
tacts "hose who are already established tend to act as gatekeepers 
Admission to and advancement through a colleague s>, u -m is easier 
when newcomers have the support of an already established member of 
the system, and thus are presumed to fit the system s shared norms and 
standards In ojder for newcomers to succeed, merit alone is rarely 
enough, they must also be socialized <nto the Profession. 



Womensludents and faculty* as wetlasother nontradrtional students 
and professors, may be most in need of mentoring— but least lihely either 
to seek or to find il Jn part because of their outsider status, women 
may lack knowledge of how the system works and where they are within 
it, especially in terms of »ts informal operations As one Prolessor ex- 
plains. 

JMJsn make the rufes that Determine who gels tenure Because 
they have been socialized differently from men. women are 
equipped to see the kinds of hurdles that must be overcome in order 
to be allowed into the select fraternity The rules are seldom verbal 
ized, bol the politically naive woman discovers them alt too often in 
the breaking of them e 



• What can she do 10 maximize her chances lor yelling a grant, fei> 
lowship or research assist ant snip— and which are the best ones to 
try for? 



A woman faculty member may have questions such as these 

• Is it best for her to publish her dissertation as several short articles 
or as a single book? 

• now can she get the most mileage out ol association meetings? 

• Which of the formal criteria lor tenure are weighed most heavily in 
her department— and what unwritten' criteria are brought to bear? 

HelP with these and other Questions will vary substantially among disci- 
plines, departments and institutions, often, it can be obtained primarily 
from mentors or sponsors 



However, the mentoring system as it currently operates in academe 
generally tends to bolster the professional development of men, but to 
deny women the same help in advancement Members of professional 
Peer systems tend to choose persons most like themselves as pro- 
leges— but to overtook (or actively exclude) newcomers who are "dif- r 
ferenl ,+ In higher education, where senior faculty and administrators are 
predominantly white and male, women and minorities'* are frequently ex- 
cluded from the long- established informal systems through which senior 
persons socialize their successors fndeed. these systems have tended 
to function as "ofd boys' networks" rn which male mentors guide and 
foster male mentees ** 



This is especially unfortunate, because as newcomers women most 
need the informal knowledge and contacts mentors can provide, indeed* 
being chosen or J annoinled M as (tie protege of a senior Person can 
have * special significance for women Many women still approach post- 
secondary study and some professional areas with some conflict be- 
tween the desire for accomplishment and limited preconceptions about 
what a woman should— or can— do. Women often don t receive the same 
support for Professional achievement as men do, and encouragement 
from others can be especially influential '* Indeed, several studies in- 
create that women students can benefit immeasurably from a close work- 
ing relationship with a faculty member, and that women consider in- 
dividual faculty encouragement and support to be more important than 
men do 13 Similarly, high turnover rates and stow advancement of junior 
women faculty may be attributed *n part 10 lack of informal encourage- 
ment and to Professional isolation " 



Insufficient informal guidance and sponsorship has been cited as 
especially damaging for women graduate students, who are at the point 
of transition between student and professional, and must begin to build a 
Professional identity 13 It has also been considered a sigmltcanl factor m 
women undergraduates lack of realistic career planning, avoidance of 
nontraditional fields and lack ol confidence about their potential for 
academic and career success 



Indeed, academic women may need tu le^rnthe unwritten rules of then 
profession not only to pursue, but even to formulate Iheir goals— to get 
a clear picture of what th^ir own situation >s in their department institution 
ar.1 discipline, and to determine whether the approach they are taking is 
working 'or them * A women student, for example, may need <kSistance 
with matters su^h as the fallowing 

• What courses should she take in Preparation for graduate school or 
a specific career? 

• How can sne maximize her chances toi acceptance into the best 
professional school for her needs? What schools should she con 




sider? Which are most hospitable lor women? 



Individuals, institutions, associations and Professional organizations 
can take any number of steps to encourage the mentoring of women by 
men and women at alt levels Moreover, they can help promote alter- 
natives to give women access to the information and assistance tradi- 
tional' mentoring often provides These include facilitating muftrpfe help- 
ing relationships with Peers and subordinates as well as senior People, 
fostering ne^crks* career cooperatives and formal and informal gather- 
ings on how to achieve in the system, and developing written materials 
designed to provide newcomers with inside information on the steps to 
advancement within a department, institution or discipline Much that has 
been learned about mentoring in the business world can also be used to 
help womei, on campus, in turn, women who learn how to develop and 
use mentoring relationships on campus wilt bo more sole to do the same 
in business and the professions. 

3 



MENTORING IN ACADEME: DEFINITIONS AND DILEMMAS 



(n general. me history of traditional mentoring has seemingly been a 
history of relationships between men.'* The term arose m Homer's 
Odyssey as the name of King Ulysses' trusted fiiend— Mentor— who. m 
Ulysses absence, nurtures. Protects and educates Ulysses' son. 
Tetemachus Mentor also introduces Telemachus to other leaders and 
guides him in assuming his rightful place Thus. Mentor's instruction goes 
far beyond Ihe teaching of specific skills it encompasses personal, "pro- 
fessional. ' and cmc development— development of the whole person to 
full capacity, and mtegraiion of thai person inlo the existing hierarchy 
through socialization to its norms and expectations 

0an*e1 Levmson H in The Seasons of a Mans Ufa." provides an over- 
view of what a mentor can do A senior, experienced person chooses a 
younger person as his (sicj protege and teaches specific skills, develops 
the protege's intellectual abilities, intervenes to facilitate the protege's 
entry and advancement, serves as a host and guide who welcomes the 
newcomer into h*s prolesston. shows him how it operates, and in- 
troduces him to its most important players, provides advice, encourage- 
ment and constructive cnticism. and serves as an exemplar who em- 
bodies values and an approach to professional endeavor and Personal 
life that the protege can emulate 

Levmson sees the mentor as both parent and older Peer, whose efforts 
and special concern push the protege toward realizing full potential. He 
describes the mentoring relationship as spontaneous, exclusive, long- 
lasting— and so intense that when (he protege has ,+ arnved h+ or '"become 
htsownman" a complete breach often follows Asmanypomtout. Levtn- 
son's model of mentoring largely excludes wo'^en Levmson notes that 
women have less mentoring then men m part because 4 '{b)eing a 
woman s mentor ts hardty imaginable to many men. and there are few 
women in senior positions who might serve as mentors '* 

in academe, the primary model for mentoring has been the sometimes 
lifelong relationship that can develop between an undergraduate or 
graduate student and a "special 4 * professor IdeaJiy, the Professor takes 
the nowce tender his or her wing, helps the person set goals and stan- 
dards and develop skills, protects the novice from others *n a way that 
allows room for risk and failure, facilitates the novices successful entry 
into academic and professional circles, and ultimately passes on his or 
her woik to the protege 



BENEFITS OF MENTORING 



BENEFITS FOR THE PROTEGE 



Proteges can gain a host of benefits from a lasting relationship with a 
single mentor— and also from more limited relationships that address 
needs tor particular skills or information Many of these are especially im- 
portant for women students and faculty (and for other nontraditional 
members of Ihe academic community) and include elements such as 

• individual recognition and encouragement: 

• honest criticism and informal feedback. 

• advice on how 10 balance teaching, research and other respon- 
albilities and set professional priorities; 

• Knowledge of the informal rules for advancement (as well as political 
and substantive pitfafls to be avoided): 

Q Information on how to "behave 11 In a variety of professional settings. 




appropriate ways of making car tct with authorities in a discipline. 



• skills for showcasing ones own work. 

• an understanding of how to build a circle of friends and contacts 
both within and outside one's institution, and 

• a perspective on longterm career planning 

In addition to advice and information, ihe protege often benefits by ihe 
mentor's direct intervention or through the mentor's own connections 
and contacts For example, the mentor may 

• involve ihe protege in joml projects or get support for a protege's 
research. 

• introduce Ihe protege to top authorities jn Ihe field. 

• "talk up" me protege's reseaich to senior colleagues. 

• nominate the protege tor awards or prizes, and 

• support ihe protege for promotion or tenure 

A protege often benefits indirectly as well because the menlor is 
respected established and powerful a protege frequently enjoys the 
mentors " reflected power"'* which conlers special status and accep- 
tance by olhers Moreover, the protege may also gain a deeper sense of 
teaching and research as a "vocation" to which he or she will contribute 
in turn 



BENEFITS FOR THE MENTOR 



While it may sound l*ke the mentee is getting all the benefits, this is not 
Ihe case Ihe mentor. sponso r or other helper gains many benefits as 
well such as 

* the satisfaction of helping in the development of another person 
who may carry on his or her own work. 

• ideas for and feedback about his or her own projects from a junior 
person who is eager to learn and committed to the project's suc- 
cess; 

• a network of Jormer mentees at other institutions who can col- 
laborate on Projects and help place students—thus increasing the 
mentors power and v*sibt)ity. and 

* becoming part of an expanded network of cotleagoes. especially if 
the mentor lakes part in a formal mentoring program, (This can be 
particularly important for women faculty, who are of len isolate d from 
senior women m other departments on their own campus.} 1 * 



BENEFITS FOR THE INSTITUTION 



Institutions as well as individuals have much to gam by fosteilng a 
climate or developing specific programs to aid in mentoring Effective 
mentoring can 

• increase productivity ami commitment, especially of students and 
junior faculty . 

• help prevent attrition of graduate students and faculty— especially 
women, mmonlies and persons from other special population 
groups. 

• encourage cooperation and cohestveness for those involved in 
mentoring relationships, and 

0 increase the fikelihood that students or faculty who do leave 
(especially when promotion or tenure is denied) will feel that they 
have been given the skills to aid them in becoming successful else* 
where, (Thus, they are more likely to be ambassadors for— rather 
lhan critics oMhair initial Institution, and to support it in recruitment 
and lundraising efforts,)* 1 

* 4 



BARRIERS TO "TRADITIONAL" MENTORING 
FOR WOMEN ON CAMPUS 



Opportunities lor developing specific kinds of mentoring relationships 
may vary considerably with inshlulional size and lype— as may the "rules" 

■r negotiating those systems Currently a number of factors make the 
special kind of support both more necessary and more difficult The large 
and impersonal nature of many -esearch institutions, for example, may 
leave students and junior faculty alike "lost tn the crowd " Moreover, cur- 
rent constraints on the number of tenured post* at large universities and 
small colleges have felt some senior professors concerned about protec 
tmg their own positrons and reluctant to wild close relationships with 
junior colleagues While Ihese recent problems may make it more difficult 
tor any junior persons to participate m mentoring relationships H women 
and minorities lace longstanding barriers to being chosen as proteges 
and to serving as mentors 



WHY MEN MAY HESITATE TO MENTOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY 
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Several studies and much anecdotal evidence .ndrcate that men faculty 
have tended to affirm students of their own sex more than students of the 
oiher sex." and fo see men — but not women— as capable of exceptional 
work One professor at a prestigious eastern unive'&ity. for example, 
observed lo his students thai while female students studied hard, look 
excellent, well organized notes, and goi good grades* the orJy outstand- 
ing work was done by male sludents >3 Whether expressed or not 
tower expectations tor women may account in part for the fact that male 
senior faculty have been more JtkeJy to grve informal encuvragemeni to 
men than *o women students* to pick men as teaching or research 
assisfants—and to choose men as proteges,** 

Moreover, the status of many women on campus— such as parMrme 
enrollment m the case of some women students* or appointment to tern 
porary, ofWadder or parMime positions in the case of women faculty— is 
often boih the effect and the cause of cademic environment which 
makes women seem unlikely bets tor _ sre achievement and i+once 
makes them "jnwstile" as candidates tor mentoring. 

Simultaneously* womens overvisibtlity" nay teae" senior persons to 
avoid the nsh of choosmg a woman as a protege. Often* in sellings where 
women are new or few* they tend to stand out because of their very drt- 
>nee. While a male prolege may fail without anyone's noticing, ,H a 
nan's mistakes are often loudly broadcast"* consequently* to protect 



Iheir own reputations* men may "maintain higher standards for femafe 
proteges than for male prcleges." or exclude women altogether ** 

Additional/* many senior men may hesitate to mentor women because 
they 'ear rumors of sexual involvement (see page 13^ — especially 
where mentoring of women is not supported by institutional policies that 
make the mentoring of all jumOr persons a part ol senior professors' 
responsibilities 



FEMALE MENTORS; WHY THEY ARE HARD TO FIND ON CAMPUS 
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The lack c emor women on most campuses is ^specialty dishearten- 
ing given findings which suggest that women who attend women's cot- 
leges (whern senior women are more prevalent) generally achieve at a 
higher level folfowmg graduation;" and that women graduate students 
with dissertation advisors of the same sex publish more than other 
women " 

fromcatly. the problem of numbers is often exacerbated because 
women faculty frequently find themselves simultaneously sought out by 
increasing numbers of women students and junior faculty, appointed to 
innumerable committees which need representation from women, and 
assigned heawef courseloads thai men." This "overload" not only 
makes it difficult for semor women to mentor their juniors, but also often 
impedes Cheer own career development rn research and publication 
(Similar problems are faced by senior faculty from nvnority groups, and 
especially minority women* as discussed oi pages 7 and 8J 

Addikinelfy, some semoi women (although metr number is dectaiEng/* 
may sttll identify more readily with their male peers than with women 
tower down on the academic and career ladder Likely to have been men* 
to^ed by men and to view the institution from a mate perspective, they 
may see themselves as "better than most women." ano as ''proof* thai 
academe is & meritocracy where differential treatment by sex does not 
exrs t Thus they may be as fihefy as then mare colleagues lo overtook pro 
mising women students and junior faculty as potenlral mentees 

In addition to the problems noted above* many women's personal 
orientation toward influencing others may make it less likely that they 
themselves witl actively choose mentees The <gh women professors 
often spend more time with students* one recent study found that women 
faculty are much less bkeJy than men to mrMo "traditional" ono*on-one 
mentoring relationships with them Moreover, once such relationships 
are initiated— either mutually or by the student— women professors are 
often more reluctant than men to be directive, instead, they tend to affirm 
and encourage mentees tc pursue theft 1 own development Some sug- 
gest that this hesltance indicates faculty women's own lack of awareness 
about the mentoring process* lack of confidence, or sense of conflict 
about their professional role However, as others note 4 it maybe more a 
difference of style and values lhat is ( womon may be more "nurturing" 
and less directive than men, and more willing to focus on the 
no* -ice's— rather lhan their own— research interests " 



WHY SOME WOMEN MAY EXCLUDE THEMSELVES FROM 
MENTORING RELATIONSHIPS 

In aiidifcon to facing external barriers, some junior women may lend to 
exclude themselves from mentoring relationships with senior persons 1(1 
Some women may be unaware of how the protege system works T^ey 
may be more hesitant than men about "exciting" Persona.* ties for pro* 
fesstonal gains and more concerned abou> the potential confusion of Per- 
sonal and professional relationships Some women may (eel hesitant 
about seeking help irom an important person, and jnaware o* steps 
they can take to mrtiale a mentoring relationship (See p 6 for recom- 
mendations on how to do so > 

In other instances. however, women may be quite know'edgeabie 
about how the protege system works on canpus and also aware that it 
has often excluded women Some women newcomers may view pai- 
lictpating m the Protege system as compromising themselves to a struc- 
ture oased on lavonlism rather than on .-rent However, a mentoring lela- 
tionshiP can provide a newcomer *ifh the perspective and skills to 
understand and navigate the system, make connections through it, and 
be >n & positron to bring about change 



MULTIPLE MENTORS AND MENTORING 
ALTERNATIVES: NEW APPROACHES TO 
MENTORING FOR WOMEN 
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THE STRENGTH OF WEAK TIES" 

Multiple Mentors 

Recent research on sponsorship in academe indicates that men. in 
contrast to women, have historically benefitted not only from traditional 
mentonng but also from involvement m a variety of Professional networks 
and short lerm collaborative endeavors that include elements ol mentor 
ing M Many suggest that instead c' searching for a single 'aU Purpose' 
mentor wom*n F tc j, need to recognize the value of h and be willing lo 
use "weak ties' — to seek advice, guidance* support and intervention 
from a variety of persons and groups on and off campus ** Having multi- 
ple mentors (each of whom performs one or several mentonng func- 
tions) can 

• keep me novice from setting out on the often futile search for the 
"'Perfect mentor"; 

• give the mentee the opportunity to evaluate advice from several 
sources and perspectives, 

• increase the Probability mat senior women wilf aid their juniors 
because both will recognize that the senior person is not expected 
to meet the novice's every need (thus, junior women witi be less 
likely to maKe excessive demands on one person's time and 
energy, and senior women less hkety to feel may must choose be- 
tween therr own career development and mentoring others); and 

• make it more likely that women writ have access to both male and 
female mentors of the same and other races and in various positions 
wlhin the established hierarchy 

indeed, mentoring can be seen as a continuum of helping functions 
among seniors, peers, and subordinates " mentors engage the protege 
O & most intense and "Paternalistic" relationship help shape and pro- 
C D I > the novice's career , and are in a position to" Intervene on the 
;e ' s tehaif; tpontort perform many of Ute same functions as men- 



tors* buf exert a less powerfully personal shaping and promoting in- 
fluence. guides help explain the system, point out Pitfalls and shortcuts, 
and provide general information, but are not in a position to b& benefac- 
tors, Protectors or Promoters, **pser pals** share information and 
strategies act as sounding boards offer advice, etc , and so help each 
other as they help themselves, 

Thus different persons can fulfill different functions of the traditional 
mentor's ro* rt For exampfe, one Person might s^ve as an advisor on 
departmental matters, another mvght otter information about and heip with 
career opportunities outside the institution, yet another might serve as a 
role nodei for managing career family responsibilities While some 
argue that multrple mentors can never have the same influence as a 
single powerful senior person, others pomt out lhat the less hierarchical, 
more reciprocal nature of muttiPte helping relationships may be more 
comfortable for women, and may help create a healthier, more inclusive 
and supportive environment for all on camPus 

The academic context otters numerous opportunities tor muKiPle help- 
mg relationships Such relationships* though by no means limited to the 
following, may occur between faculty and students, graduate students 
and under graduate s* senior faculty and junior faculty; administrators and 
students or faculty, alumnae and students, peers, whether students, 
faculty or administrators, stalf (such as secretaries and others who olten 
nave a good deal of inside information about— and sometimes unofficial 
control over— how departments and fissions operate), and Persons at 
other institutions in parcel or senior Positions 



Networks 

in recent years, women have developed formal and informal networks 
throughout the business and academic communities On campus, such a 
network might be a group of faculty who meet at regular intervals over 
breakfast or lunch to update each other on concerns of mutual interest, it 
might be a formal organization of faculty and graduate students in a par- 
ticular discipline it could be a group of administrators who attend 
worksnoPs togetner and meet periodically fo discuss college probfems 
Campus networks* especially when they contain senior as well as junior 
women, can be sigmhcanl sources of information, support and in- 
Uuence— even on camPuses with few senior women. 

Networks can help senior women who Participate recognize how much 
thpy do know about the system— what they have teamed and what they 
can Pass on. Participants can share Professional experiences, sound out 
approaches for managing difficult departmental situations, and work out 
advancement strategies. Moreover, networks can help junior Persons 
get to know senior women on campus Frequently, different networks on 
campus intersect through their members, and contacts made In one net- 
work can tead to connections in others. Senior women faculty or ad- 
ministrators, for example, can often act as a "bridge'' between newer 
women's networks and more established networks on campus, On the 
one hand, senior women might give advice to junior persons in a 
woman s network, and, on the olher, promote a promising newcomer to 
other senior persons 

/n addition to making use of campus networks, women can establish 
wider affiliations through personal contacts as welt as through off- 
campus networks whiO can Provide crucial support for women who are 
geograPhtcaily or otherwise isolate d at t^eir home institution, 



Paper Mentors 

Publications which give nitty-gritty "how-lo h V"how not to" information 
can serve as "paper mentors." These can bedeveloped by departments, 
institutions, associations, or by individuals and geared to a particular 
department, institution or discipline, Often designed specifically for 
women, they may include information on how to appty to graduate 
school, how lo handle interview Questions, how and where to publish, 
whai lo seek— and what lo avoid— in a first teaching contract, etc. 
Several examples of Paper mentors are included in ''Selected 
Resources." page 15 

Olher Alternatives 

fn addition to those described above, a host of other ways can be 
found to Provide women stude *s and lacufty with the kinds of inside in* 
formation and assistance me toring affords— even when no mentor 
seems to be available either in the deportment or in the institution, Many 
alternatives, some geared to individual and outers institutional or associa- 
tion action, are described In the Recommendations section at the end of 
this paper. 



HOW TO DECIDE IF YOU NEED MENTORING 

Individuals can ash Inemselves questions such as the following to hetp 
decide whether or not they need mentoring Some questions are more 
applicable to undergraduates, some to graduate students, some to 
faculty— and some to women at all levels 

* Who are the powerful and important people fn the department* 
the institution* the discipline world-wide? Who has their ear? 

* Which subflelds are expanding or contracting? 

* What graduate schools offer the best programs in a particular 
ares of specialization? Which professors have contacts with 
faculty at that institution? 

* How do people In I he field find oul about* get nominated for and 
win asslstan (Ships* fellowships* grants* awards and prizes? 

* What are the leading Journals in the field? Have any colleagues 
publfshed there? How should co-authorships be handled? Who 
can bring a submission to the attention of the editors? 

* What organizations are the most important to Join* what con* 
terences are the ones to attend? Who can help a person get on 
the program? 

* What Is the best way of getting feedback on a paper— to cir- 
culate pre-publication drafts widely, or to show drafts to a lew 
colleagues? 

* Kow do people In the department find out about job openings in 
academic private industry and government? What information 
Is most effective in a vita or a resume? What questions are most 
likely to be asked In an Interview? What aspects of a contract 
are negotiable? Which professors or administrators have con- 
tacts al places with appropriate openings? 91 

* What are the appropriate and accepted ways to raise different 
kinds of concerns, issues and problems (e.g*, verbally or by 
memo) and with whom? 

* What are the department's formal and informal criteria for pro- 
motion and tenure? Who can clarify these criteria? How does 
one build a tenure-file? Who sits on the relevant committees? 
Who can effectively support a nomination? 

* What departmental and institutional decisions are pending that 
might affect positions In the department? Who can influence 
Ihese decisions? 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN MENTORS 



What a newcomer looks for in mentors depends on the novice's par 
ticutar needs in a given held, as well as on departmental or institutional 
circumstances Here are some questions to consider Answers to some 
may be easier to find than answers to others Newcomers might check 
with people slightly ahead of them, professors in other departments, 
members of women's networks, and departmental secretaries In some 
instances* official records may be available, such as listings of grants 
recurved and articles or books published by senior faculty 

* What is the mentor's own achievement In key areas? Foi exam- 
ple, what grants or teftowshipshas the mentor receded 7 Where and 
how frequently has the mentor published"? What panels and commit* 
tees does the mentor serve on? What organizations does the men* 
tor belong to* and m what capacities? What influence does the men- 
tor ha^e in developing the discipline? 

* Does the mentor know whal is excellent In a given area and set 
high Standards for him or herself? Check on these by asking 
several people in different situations {e.g.. someone new to the 
department* a senior person, someone outsie (he institution) a set 
of questions tailored to your discipline. 

* Is the mentor someone who believes whole-heartedly In your 
abilities? This ma/ be especially important tor women, since a 
mentor's expectations can significant enhance or undermine self- 
confidence- As (he authots of Breakthrough: Women into Manage 
menr note. "A person who backs a woman but expects her lo faif is 
part of her failure ,h3 ° 

* Whet has happened to fhls person's former menteeslnlermsof 
posit Ion ■, grants* pubf leal forte* elc? Are there significant dit* 
ferences between whet has happened to mafa and female pro- 
tege*? For Instance, have men tended to go on to their own 



research and publishing and to have gotten fairly good positions, 
wrule women have "drifted. fail[ed| to publish, or (had) spotty 
employment record s*" 7 * 1 

What Is the mentor's relationship to Ihe various groups and net* 
works In the department Institution and dT ttipllne? Does the 
mentor act as a bridge botween networks (for example, between an 
organization of women faculty and longer-established "insider 0 net- 
works on campus?) 

Is the mentor not only good at giving advice and direction, bu| 
also able lo understand your own views about your needs and 
goals? 

If he or she is unable to provide you with the Information, skills 
and knowledge you need* will Ihe mentor help you find someone 
who can? 



HOW TO GET MENTORS TO CHOOSE YOU 

Women can do more than merely wait passively for a senior person to 
notice then achievements and to choose them By actively seeking men- 
tors, women can make themselves more visible as potential proteges 
Several suggestions follow 

* Introduce yourself end make the first contact In relation toe pro* 
fessional subject. For example, speak to the person after a class, 
write a tetter with a question that requires response, send your 
papers or articles in draft to senior persons whose work you respect 
and request comments 

* Begin toask for help regarding the strengths and weaknesses In 
your work. Always express your appreciation for advice and 
cnttcism Be pleasant but persistent 

* Take the Initiative In putting the relationship on a more collaglal 
basis it It seems appropriate. For example, if you are a graduate 
student, ask a prolessor if you can call him or her by first name 
rather than "Professor X " (Men often call professors by first name: 
women rarely do so ) 

* Try tocscomea research or teaching assistant Jurtfor collabor- 
ator proposal writer, intern or other type of ''apprentice." This 
will estab'ish a context in which teaching, evaluation, and general 
guidance sboufd naturally occur, it writ also give you a chance to 
demonstrate your abilities and commitment 

* Ask a colleague to mention you or your work to a potential mentor 

* tf seeking mentors at other Institutions, il it is approbate tffyour 
discipline, send your papers w*th a letter asking lor comments to 
persons who work in the same area: whose work you have cited (or 
vice-versa): whom yov have met at conferences* who have been 
recommended by mentors at your home institution. (Do not send 
book-length manuscripts or copies ot your dissertation without 
some very specific encou-agement from the person to whom you 
are writing.) 

* Volunteer to serve on a task-force, committee, or project where 
your potential mentor Is also a member. Oiler to take on a major 
piece of work{e,g ( coordinating a project or writing e report? which 
will require significant collaboration. 

* Invite your potential mentor to be a guest lecturer In your class 
or before a campus group, 

* Consider hiring a mentor to provide specific kinds of advice and 
Information. One woman identified her mentonng needs but was 
unable to find an approPnate person among her colleagues or ac- 
quaintances Concerned that her mentor be female, abte to under- 
stand her goals, and witling tc-share time and expertise on an adult' 
to»aduit basis, she Kfentifted an appropriate person in her city and 
arranged for a year of part weekly contacts J0 



TIPS ON KOW TO BE A MENTOR 

Men and women alike may find some ol the following points useful In 
determining now they can be a mentor Senior women, especially* may 
underestimate hoqwmuch they do know about Ihe academic system, 
what contacts thef^ave rn their departments or discipline, what avenues 
they can use to help a junior person or a colleague advance 



• Recognize and evaluate what you can offer a protege* keeping 
Jn mind that you should not expect yourself to fulfill every men- 
toring function. 

• Clarify expectations with your protege about the extent to which 
you will offer guidance concerning personal as well as profes- 
sional issues such as advice about how to balance family and 
career responsibilities. 

• Be sure lo give criticism (as well as praise) vmen warranted but 
present it with specific suggestions for Improvement. Do II 
privately and in non-three toning contexts— over lunch or coffee. 

• Where appropriate, **talk up 11 your protege's accomplishments 
lo others in your department, institution, professional assocFa* 
Hon* and elsewhere. 

• Incfude women in Informal activities whenever possible— e.g., 
iunch, discussions following meetings or lectures, dinners at 
academic conferences. 

• Help women learn what kinds of available Institutional support 
junior persons should seek In order to further their own career 
development— such as funds to attend conferences or work* 
shops, release lime for special projects. 

• Telf your protege If she asks for too much— or too little— time. 



• advice and enct? anient about how to par fey old skills In the 
academic setting, and entree Into a context (such as en Intern* 
ship) in which this might best be accomplished. 

Unfortunately, older women may be discounted ds potential mentees 
for a variety of r .ons. including Ihe following. 

• misconceptions on the part of lacuily and others that older 
women are "dabblers" who have returned to school because 
"Ihey have noihmg better to do". 

• doubts about the commitment of returning women because they 
may enroll or teach on a part-time rether then a fulMlme basts; 

• tension in entering e mentoring relationship with a person 
whose adull status and greater life experience mey seem threat* 
enlng; and 

• concern that future accomplishments will be limited by the per* 
son's age, end hence lhat time spent in mentoring an older 
woman is not & good investment. 



MINORITY WOMEN 
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GROUPS OF WOMEN WHO MAY HAVE SPECIAL. 
MENTORING NEEDS— AND SPECIAL. PROBLEMS 
FINDING MENTORS 

WOMEN IN NONTRADITIONAL FIELDS 

Women students and faculty m fields traditionally defrned as male 
(such as mathematics, business and Ihe sciences}— frequently en- 
counter the same problems faced by women generally and then some 
Often they feel isolated and excluded Irom informal interaction with tftpir 
professors and colleagues Indeed, if Ihey are not overlooked, women m 
nonlraditionat areas somet.mes encounter outrtght hostility from depart- 
ment metnbers T many ol whom may be unused lo and uncomfortable 
about dealing with women ** 

However, women in nontraditional areas oflen have profound and &pe 
cific needs lor mentoring to address a variety of personal and profes- 
sional concerns, including the following, 

• Since their choice of careers runs counter to traditional social 
norms, women may need more personal encouragement. 

• Because of the vertical progression of courses Jn many nootra- 
dHlonal areas, women students need expert guidance to ensure 
they hove fulfilled requirements for more advanced study, 

• More than scholars In some other disciplines, those Jn nontradi* 
tlonal fields must have access to a variety of Institutional and 
other resources— such as labs, equipment or funding for 
special research— simply to pursue basic work. A powerlul men- 
tor's recommendation or intervention can be crucial in helping a 
woman protege secure these necessities 

• In the sciences especially, a small group ot highly productive * 
researchers often establish priorities in a given area of 
specialization! recruit and train students to work with them; and 
keep each ether up*to-dale about new developments. 11 To the 
extenl lhat worr^n are excluded from these "invisible colleges." 
Ihey are likely to fall behind 



OLDER WOMEN 1 ' 

With large numbers ol older women entering or returning to colleges 
and unrversilies as undergraduate and graduate students— and in some 
mstances as faculty or administrators— men lormg tor older women on 
campus takes on increasing importance Indeed, these women may have 
special needs for many of Ihe Denekts good mentoring provides, such 



• a "map" of the departmental and institutional System— which 
may be entirely new, or quits different from the one returning 
women recall (especially if Ihey previously attended a very diNerent 
type of institution or were enrolled in a dtlferent major). 

• role model for— or advice about— how to balance family and 
academic responsibilities; 

• constructive criticism end evaluation* especially about Ihe possi- 
ble need for basic skills or relresher courses, interpersonal styles 
that may be counterproductive in the classroom setting, etc . and 



**Th* itwtonH w*r* ttktd 'Has aoy profmw teatfy UJttn yon In atmf 
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Minority woman (and men) often have an especially acute need for 
mentors who are bolh professionally and personaHy supportrve Minority 
students lend to stop oul or drop out for non academtc reasons at a 
significantly higher ralethan majority students, some mmorcly lacully may 
fad to pursue avenues of professional development— such as research 
and publishing— that would enhance Iheir status within their institutions 
and disciplines Many suggest thai a major reasgn for these problems is 
that minorities are likely to have less mlormai interaction with senior per- 
sons, and specifically less mentonng. 13 

Minority women may be Ihe first in Ihetr family or community to enroll in 
a college program or to pursue an academic career (and. like many white 
women, may come from an environment lhat neither recognizes nor sup- 
po'Ss women's academic or Professional ambitions) Thus T minority 
women often have a crucial need for persons who will foster their sense 
of belonging m the profession However, minority women may have a dif- 
ficult lime finding a menior lor a vanely of reasons, such as Ihe 
following " 

• Senior persons may be mainly or exclusively white and/or male, 
and may simply be uncomfortable working closely with a person 
so "unlike 11 themselves; 

• Minority women's high visibility In and ol itself may deter would- 
be mentors (e g. T where there are very lew minority women in a 
class or department 

• Minority women may iiave research Interests that tall outside 
the "mainstream" ot their discipline and are considered 
"risky" by senior persons; 

• Minority faculty may be assigned le "fringe" departments 
andfor moved Into administrative positions before Ihey have 
built a substantial research base; and 

• Minority faculty who do hold senior positions (and who would 
thus seem likely as prospective mentors) mey be heavily 
burdened with committee and other roeponslbllilles and 
therefore hesitant to "like on" a protege. 

Moreover, because they may feer separated from other women by 
race* and from mincnty men by sex. minority women may have some 
menlormg needs unique to their situation in a department or institutional 
selling One study, for example suggests that in addition lo career men- 
tors, minority women may benefit greatly from relationships with other 
minority women— peers and members of other deportments— who may 
more readly fullJIt some mentoring rotes such as those ol conlidanl and 
counselor. 1J 

in the case of Black women. Bteck sororities oflen plav a signilicanl 
pertfn providing just such support Because campus chaf ers aresnon- 



sored by community chapters and members work on jOmt projects, these 
organizations provide a unique conleM linking Slack women students 
with Black professional women Community or "graduate* members 
often provide informal ad^ce and guidance, and frequently make more 
formal Presentations concerning Iheir ovin professional development 



DISABLED WOMEN 

Disabled women often encounter aJI the barriers to mentoring faced by 
women from other specif groups and additional barriers as weJI On the 
one hand, disabled women und menj are the most "invisible" 
newcomers on campus they may be more likely lo be inadvertently ex 
eluded Irom informal interactions than any other campus population— and 
thus to miss out on the kind of interchange thai can lead to mentoring 
relationships On the other hand, however, disabled women students 
and faculty are olten the most "visible'* as "dilferent " Thus, would-be 
mentors may be particularly uncomfortable in dealing with disabled 
women, especially in a one-to-one relationship Seemg the disabled per- 
son primarily tn terms of limitations, they may not only doubt the disabled 
woman's ability to succeed but also fear their own inadequacy to mentor 
someone who is likely to need special assistance or accommodations 
w»th which they are unfamittar 46 

Disabled women may also face a number of other problems which can 
interfere with the development of a mentoring relationship They may be 
physically isolated from professors and peers for example, while par- 
ticular classrooms may be accessible, Professors' offices, corridors 
where colleagues generally teach, and less formal meeting places— such 
as the graduate or faculty lounge— may be maccessibie Moreover, if 
disabilities include hearing or speech problems, theexchange of informa- 
tion and ideas may require special attention 



PROBLEMATICAL ASPECTS OF MENTORING 
FOR WOMEN" 

Paradoxical as it sounds, mentoring can be negaltve as well as 
positive the wrong kind of mentoring relationship— or mentoring reia 
tranship with the wrong porson— can undermine rather than enhance the 
novice's personal confidence and career development Some senior per- 
sons may wish to help a newcomer but inadvertently do the opposite: 
some mentoring relationships may suffer from covert ill- recognized dil 
ficutties, such as a proleges overdependence or a mentor's need to 
control, and some supposed mentors may disgwse an actual desire thai 
the newcomer fail— etfher because of simple hostility or because they are 
really pushing for another Person's success While men as wetl as 
women need to be alert lo the possibility that the wrong menlor may be 
more hurtful than netful, wemen may be especially vulnerable to certain 
hinds ol "negative mentoring " 

Traditional social roles reinforce a view of women as helpers rather 
than achievers, and may skew tne balance between the proteges and 
the mentor's needs Thus, in some instances, a woman mentored by a 
senior man may be seen more as a "teacher's pet 1 * than as a potential 
heir Some mentors may "paternaksticaily regard [a] female sludent 
as a charming little girl who does her lessons welt but cannot hope ever 
to grow up and do a man's work Both women and their mentors 
should be alert to the following potential problems 

• Some mentors may mi spare rive their protege's potential and 
set goals that are loo high or low; 

• As the mentee grows and develops professional stature, man* 
lore and mentees may find II difficult to let go, or move toe more 
collagial relationship, thus increasing Ihe likelihood that Ihe 
mentee s development wtil be stifled or lhat a severe breach will oc- 
cur. 

• Mentors may deliberately or Inadvertently use tha mentoring 
relationship to get help with and recognition for their own pro- 
jects at |he expanse of tha mentae's recognition, Interests and 
achievement; 

• Tha mentor's own needs within tha system may take 
pracadence over the protege's needs* For example, rather than 
clarifying options for the protege* the mentoi may try to pressure 
the mentee to do research m a particular area in order to enhance 
the mentor's own standing: 




Tha mentor may give welHntentloned and correct advice on how 
to gat ahead but at trie expenee of the protege's own research 



Interests*** for example, by dissuading the mentee fror 1 pursuir tf 
research <n newer and controversial areas, such as Black Studies or 
Women's Studies, and 

• The mentor may lose his or herownslalus and power within the 
Institution thus Putlmg a woman protege at nsh unless other senior 
persons have been made awaie of her abilities 

Because wonru,n may be viewed primarily as sexual partners ralher 
than professional colleagues, mentoring relationships miy be viewed by 
some as sexual liaisons rather than genuine helping relationships Addi 
tionally* when a sexual relationship between a mentor and protege does 
ejust, it can often be calamitous lor the junior person for a number o' 
reasons such as the following 

• A woman protege whose menlor seeks a sexual relationship 
may begin to question whether her Intellectual abilities or her 
sexual allractiveness fad her to be "chosen" ass prolegetn the 
firsl place, Rather lhan enhancing her self* confidence, such a refa* 
tionship can raise doubts lhat undermine it 

• Sexual "Indiscretions' 1 are usually forgiven men, but held 
against women. Even Ihe hinl of a sexual liaison can undermine a 
woman's professional reputation —and reinforce. others" vtews that 
women's abilities in professional pursuits are secondary 

a A woman Involved In a sexual relationship with a senior col* 
league Is likely to lose tha support of her peers. They may envy 
the woman's access to a senior person and/or attribute her own 
achievements to hfm Moreover, they may see such a liaison as a 
violation ol cpnfhct-of -interest rules 

• it a sexuaf relationship ends, Ihe prolage usually loses both her 
tover and her closest advisor— who may, if he has bean rejected, 
purposely use his stalus and power to hamper her advance- 
ment 

Women's "outsider slatus" in the university sometimes makes II dif- 
ficult or impossible for senior women to be effective menlors. Often, 
women students and junior faculty will naturally look f.rst to olher women 
on campus as potential mentors, presuming that santor women will have 
the knowledge and power to sponsor them effectively, and will also have 
the novice's best interests at heart White Ihis is to be hoped for, it may 
not always be Ihe case Women seeking only women mentors may some- 
times encounter ihe lollowing problems. 

• Some senior woman faculty mem bars may not have tha stalus 
on a particular campus to be effective mentors* especially In 
large research Institutions where women may be assigned 
heavy teaching schedules, while men of the same rank have 
greater opportunities for research and publishing* and are Judg- 
ed to be more successful. 49 

• In some law Instances, senior woman for men) may not have 
come into any working relationship with Ihe "powers that be" 
on campus. Sometimes angry and bitter, such persons may be able 
only co criticize but not to influence poftcies and Practices Being 

mentored ' by such a person can Put Me mentae at risk ol becom 
mg an outcast as well as an outsider 

As Mary p Rowe* Special Assislanl to the President at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, explains, "Women need menlors 
not only of their own race and sex, but ol the race and sex thai com- 
mands the environment in which they are trying to become competent " H 
Thus, a variety ol mentoring arrangements and strategies may be ideal 



CONCLUSION 

The current myth is lhat everyone needs a menlor tor success, that 
everyone who makes it has a mentor V1 Certainly, mentoring is rot a 
panacea for every academic and career problem However, few would 
deny lhat newcomers to academe can gam much from mentoring rela- 
tionships Although In Ihe past mentoring m academe has often served lo 
keep the real newcomers— such as women and minontles— outside the 
inner circle, individual women and men, institutions and organizations 
can lake many steps to make mentoring available to women, and lo pro 
vide newef mentoring alternatives The model programs thai foHow sug 
gost several ways to address women's menloring needs Each combines 
withn itself the use of diverse campus incentives, resources and support 
systems 
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MODEL PROGRAMS 



Model Piogram - 1 

AN INFORMAL JNST 

Based C n the pr<*frw that Au^t/ 1 >vitf benofrt rrjst <K* from 
Speoal mentoring programs deaitjni'd unl, U>t ,vum4 j h tut Mtr'*?r 
♦rOm jn e*p'C;t It?^ m^t^o/. thnr e<]ud r.ght to gu f danco ai d 
sponsors ^-ihiTi cj-j'dax'w^ programs tor <ui ns/iior persons tftn 
Massacht^t :ts lnatitj*c of r*-cnndC"5y h.is ^seioped an 
* .itiful'OiT wd^ '^i**ifc*.W* lw' i fjtO^^Kji; mentor "\J 'or students 
*jcuJtv ina ^tal. 0" a" r^md trt5j;> a draws logether t^L 
wj(\j efefre^ts 

• legitimation Irom top admin is tratofs JMuucu* ^ o> pi'Cit 

l tKiI niJTC't 1 h et£ ,-> g r<*sOn'C**5 £»hcuk3 fr* Prodded to 

all i-ifvor person l-is n natter o* Cuu;se 

• fostering networks ol women tr.ai can share .niorm^un 
p*o*" Jl* support lea^r sMls ,md l»e :k' T^ivb ami bpon 
tori 4 or the* numbers 

• maintaining close relationships between women s net- 
works and lop administrators that fr^aie ^tdm^a traCo^ 
Alt' iu,tf#> J lruut wo^e^ s not'rtis anO tuiVfirns k J woJ*hf 
*v'i sj.ar op Over v'** a o r ritjw the s> stfVTi //orkr- 

• tracing and encouraging junior women to Find (heir own 
guides and sponsors tv rig o&ec^c Persons r j^cn as i 
■;va- jr cir a^sinf \*, f»it pre^enU response *o r 

iCt.S^n^ k t r> o r L«-'S>*.r*. *ht* need for m£ntO r 3 And 



l*W1DE APPROACH" 

uther career ^ftpeis Fhjs wom^n <r« particular are not only 
.iauTi* of rroA nu^iton* ami othcis ca'j ruHp them but 
also know thai the institution expects tru*m to seek such 
help and supports their efforts lo do so arsd 
• expecting regular performance appraisals, or ''mentor* 
ship discussions/ 1 between every jumor person and his 
or her supervisor «e g faculty ad.iscr. department bead> at 
j-M$t twice a year to include at a minimum Jjfcussion of 

• what the ;untor person has b***-ci rtouvj 

• how he of shf* coulo improve 

• t\ow the supervisor m'nks the person iofr hutjhl choncjy 
G-.er i^e next yearis; rnoct depvirtmen f al neeJ^ and 

• hovv Ihe jurnof pt*rsor> hopes to itt ^ulup in this job and ^n 
soosequent positions 

M,i^ P Rurvw Specia; AbSL^lani to Ihy r^SKtent MIT notes 
luat faouity members tnese di^ct^biuns fehouJd induce 

iKir^ appraibab of (Me posSibilitJe^ for promotion antJ tenu f e 
source's ot grant funds identification of possible menlOfS t>OtJi 
^slhin and uuUtdt 1 Ihu ihsfjtutiyn wtiJe f^' aOnnniStfators arv 
iosear^rr anJ support s*u^t these discussions s^outd be specific 
.ir.vi d< j faued as ^o Vr^ngths and weaknesses Other PossibfG 
Snrt £N> o* tie!;? ootenN.it career ladders Mi 



Model Program e2 



to hrJ p ' ^^rt r and Acr'en faculU bu^d rcsc+ar^fi 
across ro ^ ^ei.vo^ o* r^e^r^lu'rs ano improve 
^ 'itU.r.i-n^ tvi -/V t^,s DrOjtcJ at Ihe Cit> Un^ej jjIy i*r 



Ges>', 

C-hrifli^* 

Nyr r t ^rK CUf^j t-si^Us^r-j a c r T .uP <J \*i*\s*iS\*h tecir^ v^O 
hended b/ t-^enivf T he project r\^3heci CU-W facdt/ fnenteos 
iAho wfi^ed m fanH liorr as,s.stdi i to fuJf profess but haO i,'?ie 
r^earch pxpenk f- ^jth o^i scholars o! national repu^iton 
■r^ ir^r CUN V s ? st^m [SmalEef mslitLtions might dr^v 0^ 
^^ oiars ''or- ot^er oar'iLuseS » £^f- r ennr person had up to 4 
.Tienfr&i* M#juT fuati*r^> o f th.e pr^jrdm— ^hrch Moulted in 
rese f <r<-h f^o^t^ i'uD\ , t itiuns ;>re^nt,it:ons <il prUesso/iai 
wnlert'nc'?? a h o jxopu^iU ior Ending -ir^kjded ^ht + ^oIIo^ji'LJ 
• presi^O for the project gereraiod fry Support from to?, 
TpihisSr^tOi'^ presentations 11 , fho Protect director an in 
tfOductory conference and Pub'c:ty that focused on 
^search oppottuhiiv 



HESEAftCH MENTORS FOft MINORITY AND 
WOMEN FACULTY^ 

• selection of mentors based on recommendations from 
campus presidents and graduate centers; 

• seminars by mentors about research in their disciplines; 

• matching o( mentors and mentees based on mutual in- 
terests; 

• support services for menlees In (he form of seminars 
focused on proposal- writing, statistical methods, and 
panel presentations: 

• development ol productivity criteria with payment of a 
small stipend to the mentor and the mentee based on |he 
monlee's achievement in meeting each criterion, and 

• visibility for the mentees on (heir own campuses through 
coiloauia and other presentations 

(See Selected Resources } 



Model Program #3 



EMC 



THE CAREER COOPERATIVE: ONE MENTORING 
ALTERNATIVE^ 



As developed by 
Resources 5ertiCes> 



HERS New England iHigher Education 
a career couperatJvt consists of a small 
group of people who meet regularly ,n orOOr lo he'p rnetnbers 
develop advancement skrts and share information ond cuntaob 
feiuted to the academic jOD market it »s both a mutual support 
group lot persons building caieers and an nd in developing ^ per 
sonal network of academic women— aud men— across <nMitu 
tionai + professional, geog*aphiL and generational lines ^ A 
career cooperative shouio include iifiks to senior faculty—^ 
memfcefs if possible as guest speakers if not— in order to help 
juntor women iearn the poljttcai and social aspects of the profes 
sion and the competencies nceaed to deal successfully wjth 
them 

Specific aclwjlios undertaken by caroer cooperatives will vary 
with discipline and organizational sethog, but should include group 
discussion and skill- burtd^g group e>orcise^ to develop 

• skills involved m getting a first tor «ubsequenl) academic 
position for example, vita development wi1hagroupcntique r 



interview practice based on the ^uestionb must commonly 
asked at inlervjews for academic positions role playing with 
one person acting as job candfdate and the rest of the group 
as a search comrruitee, rienM cation and discussion of what 
items in a job offer are likely to be negotiable 
• competencies necessary for moving up the academic lad- 
der (for instance, establishing new contacts based on old 
ones analysing your departmental or in^li lotion al structure to 
Jefine your current position and routes of access and also to 
identify possible career helpers, deciding whom you should 
tell dbout your achievements, a& well as whom should not 
be told about your disappointments or farfures. detorrntfvng 
what kinds of items you should begin compiling m prepara- 
tion lor a tenure decvsion, etc 
Specific exeroisei> alor g with strategics for moving anW ad 
mnistration or seek'ng poS'lton? outside of academe are included 
,n A Wo man s Gu/de fo Acariefr/e MOvtfiy In, Moving Up, Mowng 
Over r>y Maftha Tolpin <Soe Selected Fltisource^ ) 
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Model Program 24 



A MENTORING PROGRAM FOR WOMEN STUDENTS; 
A COMBINED APPROACH** 



Jn Order to ratse rtomen & dcadem^ <ind career ri^pirvition& and 
to lessen the effects se^stereotyptng on career enotce the 
5tate Ur^erstty ot Nvw iorh CoUego at COrlldnd estdblisheg d 
idrevf development program tor *omen students Nme women 
'acuity and admrnstrdtors who came to be Known as the Home 
^a-t worKed out j three part model which brought together 
COursewoik intense advtsing mentoring by Home Staff 
members and gufs/ lectures by women Professionals These 
wmp^nents *ere combined throughout ihe Program as follows 
• a two-credit strategy course exposed women students to 
nun traction n\ wreer options encouraged them to taKe 
ceases in nontradjJjonai areas c*rid heJPed raise their 
jwjpen^ss about career* and kte styles Courses included 
JO ^jueti guest ^pejkers each term dt&cuss their 
oitf-'H^ <ma dn&wer -.lue^tiOns and home Start members ad 
drt^ed butn perbunal <md professional issues by di&Cu&smg 
T^atiefS d& their own ^ar<*ers and J"fe styles modes of 
t^ntfy inlo their current position etc The course also re- 



tired students Jo niernew three prac 1 toners in a career of 
interest to them 
• a mentoring component using the lacullystudenl advis- 
ing relationship as the basis for intensive consultation 
between women firsl-year students and Home Staff 
members. Meet-rig individually with most advisees at least 
8-fO times ti semester Home Staff members discussed 
issues such as Personal strengths am: weaknesses in rela^ 
lion to career goais. and dtso served as sounding boards, m 
formation resourceSr and role models 
Student participants showed significant grov*h m self 
confidence, incre^tsed expectation of ha*jng the sarr^ freedom <is 
men to pursue a range oi careers as well as teadershjp positions, 
and a more realistic view of the labor market Moreover, women 
faculty participants found that tney met women m other depart- 
ments and expanded tbejr Own network of mends and allies (See 
Selected Resources' for program report ) 



Model Program 

PEER ADVISING 

[/juried to hefp w^en students ledin to be and to seek men 
:ors jr.a omer resource persons the Peer Advising Program at 
Aivem^r Culiege jvYI f ^ . _irS ol an uvefdil effort which ttiso includes 
a professional advisor i : 4 Stilly ad*jSOr Major elements Ofthy 
program include the fcuo-u^g 
• seJectrng peer advisors from a pool of students com- 
pleting their second full-time semester who reflect char- 
acteristics of Ihe student body popuiauon and who have 
shown appropriate skills in handling iheir own first 
semester: 




E 

PROGRAM" 0 i 

• training peer advisers through a summer workshop as 
well as a series of meetings during the school year; 

t providing peer advisors with written guidelines and (rain- 
ing Ihem in role-playrng and other technlquus, to qid 
them in helping mentees~and each other— work through 
typical problems, and Find resources on campus; 

• offering peer advisors and iheir mentees back-up 
assistance from the counseling center and from 
academic advisors. 



SPECIAL MENTORING PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN: LEGAL 
AND OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Titfe IX of the Educat.on Amendments ot 1 972 allows me 
development o f formal mentoring programs workshops or other 
alternatives designed especially lor women However any such 
Offerings must be also open to men fFOr a discussion Of single 
sex programs and Title IX see Single Set Organizations and Pro- 
grems Under Titfe IX Project on the Status and Educntion of 
Women. Association of American Colleges. \975 p 1 * 

Some favor the development of special programs aimed at 
women, others maintain that women weII benefit most lufly from an | 
institutional envrronment which expects ana fosters the mentoring i 

all Jbnror persons by alt senior persons, and also attends to 
women's particular concerns— such as the need for women's net- j 
works on campus " ) 
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ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
INSTITUTIONS 1 ' 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Issue a poircy statement— rerlerated lomally and informally rn by- 
Jaw^, speeches, discussions with deans and department chairs^ 
that senior persons are expected to provide helping resources to 
all junior persons, including women and minorities. Designate 
r~> ,[■'»)! 4iMj Uif rmpl^in'fitdlnjn irtntiit^nng if' J ^valuatrn.} ttnb pOliC^ 
to i\>tu .i'k-T\ld i^'AM crov***! '.f vii i* pff^rfli-nHof 'ir.Kk'^H <if 

• Raise campus awareness about the importance oF mentoring for 
women by such strategies as pubtishwg articles in the camptrs 
newspaper and faculty bulletin, and discussing Ihe issue in facul- 
ty meetings, 

• Include development of junior faculty andtor mentoring/advising 
ol students as criteria in overall evaluation oJ faculty perform- 
ance. 

• Identify, by department, faculty and administrators who are will- 
>ng to act as mentors lor women students and junior faculty 
members. D/&rnbui£> this IjsI tr> dil women junior faculty 
undt-r graduate and OMduat^ students tiuhk \zo ik dvditdPihty iri th^ 
faculty bullptm and <*th<*r dPDroprMfp < nann^K 

• Establish training programs Ihrougti Ihe faculty development 
center, ptacement office, counseling center or elsewhere to help 
faculty team how to be effective mentors for womon students and 
colieaguos Include SOb^ons <m \U*m% i*uch ds qrant writing viU 
pr^parution and article SiJhmiS5i<jn 



t Encourage junior faculty— and students— to sack mentors both 

within and Outside their own department 
• Soak out senior people who are Interested In helping to devise 

mentoring/advising programs and provide them with release time, 

or support staff, as necessary 
t Support the membership of women faculty in women's caucuses. 

committees and special interest groups of national disciplinary 

associations by providing funding, release lime and recognition 

for their participation in campus media. 



PROMOTING "TRADITIONAL" MENTORING FOR WOMEN 

While it may be foe case that a true mentoring relationship grows sponta 
neously and cannot be forced, ' institutions can develop Programs and 
foster environments m which fractional mentoring is more ttkely lo ilounsn 
—and more likely to include women Selected approaches to mentoring for 
women faculty and studems^as well as some more general programs for 
junior persons— are described below 

Faculty 

t Encourage a "set" of academic mentors for each entering junior 
faculty person which includes persons within and outside the 
department and Institution who are familiar with some aspect ol 
each Individual's field* MIT has encouraged such a system ot infor- 
mal connections 63 

t Assist each new faculty member In Identifying a senior faculty 
''buddy 1 ' in a department other than his/her own*" The will help 
junior faculty gain a wrder institutional perspective and will also pro 
j\de access to a senior person who need not make a decision about 
whether to promote the newcomer, or compete with her or him for 
department rewards (Faculty at large research institutions can be 
helped to fmd buddies m their held outside the institution } 

• Establish a two-stage mentoring program in which newcomers 
are initially paired with a senior person (host) of Me same sex and 
race and then hefped by that person to find mentorfs) with dif- 
ferent strengths throughout the organization.** Suc^ a program 
can take account of women s and mmonbes special mentoring 
needs, and at the same time facilitate access to appropriate menlors 
at all feveis 



Students 

t Help students seek mentors Jn prospective career areas by mak- 
ing mentoring an explicit component of internships, extern ships, 
and volunteer work. Ensure that both students and their sponsors 
ijiow what is minimally required, and provide them with suggested 
questions, guidelines or other matenats. 

• Set up a mentoring program specifically for students Who have 
not yet declared majors. Realizing that students who did not have an 
advisor m an academic division rrwght not see any advisor at all, the 
State University of New York at Oswego initiated a Mentonng Project 
for freshmen Specially* irajned faculty (who receive merit pay for their 
participation) and a group of administrators provide students with ad- 
vice and guidance {Following establishment of the program, the attri- 
tion rate of undeclared freshmen dropped from 1 1 oercent to 4 per- 
cent 

• Use alumnae to mentor women ntjoents. Wheaton College's (M/ 
Mentor Program pairs juniors with alumnae who can Provide students 
with knowledge about specific fiefds or occupations, introduce others 
who can offer career guidance* and ofler advice and support in work- 
related matters, as well as a sense of how personal and professional 
goals can be integrated 

t Train resident advisors to fulfill some mentoring rofes for under- 
graduates 



PROVIDING ALTERNATIVES TO "TRADITIONAL* 1 MENTORING 

En addition to estabbstfng traditional' mentonng programs, institutions 
and campus groups can provide junior woman {ana men) with access to 
the kind of information mentors usually provide through a variety oi alter- 
natives A number of these are described below Some are clearly de- 
£""ad for faculty, some tor undergraduates and some for graduate 
ents, but many can be adapted to help women at all levels, including 
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Alternatives for Faculty and Staff 

* Sponsor career counseling workshops for junior faculty and 
women {and men) about to complete Ph.D-'s Include information 0 n 
academic women s career paths and strategies to promote advance- 
ment, teach skills such as Hiterviewtng, ,;:a preparation, and contract 
negotiation, show participants how to expand thetr current contacts 
into networks of academic women m related disciplines A suggested 
agenda for such a workshop is included *n A Wo/mans Guide to 
academe Mowing in, Moving Up, Moving Over (See "Selected 
Resources Pt l 

* Use a faculty ''growth contract'* developed by aach faculty 
member In consultation with the department or unit head to help 
junior faculty clarify goals, strengths and weaknesses, and 
resources needed for development! In the context of departmen- 
tal and institutional needs and goals," 

* Designate responsibility for counseling faculty about career 
development to a specific person. Several colleges in the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, for example, have designated a 
respected faculty member as a consultant to provide confidential help 
to colleagues about issues connected with teaching, research and 
general career planning 

t Bring together small groups of faculty, Including both senior and 
junior men and Women, for Informal discussion ol a campus itsue 
or problem, or to discuss their own careers and how to navigate the 
system The will afford a context tor one-orvone interchange, and 
give senior faculty a chance to get to know newcomers from other 
departments 

* Provide mentoring Information to small groups of women, by, for 

example, having senior persons discuss the institution s promotion 
Procedure with several junior faculty 

* Support the formation of a network of alumnae that can work with 
other netwcks and groups on campus to enhance women's 
advancement in their own fields an d facilitate their transition from 
academe to employmanL Graduates of Barnard College {NY) 
established a group caffed Barnard Business and Professional 
Women. Jac {BBPwj Members meet to share information, budd skills 
and exchange contacts Trie group also works with the Office of 
Career Services and the Barnard internship Program— as well a * with 
individual tacuity members 

* Encourage the development of broader networks of women, such 
as those within consortia or regional groupings. The Great Lakes 
Colleges Association s women's studres Program, for e^ampte, fre- 
quently brings together women scholars from several campuses 

* Ensure that women classified employees have access to the kinds 
of Information about advancement often provided by mentors. The 

University ol Wisconsin (UWJ at Whitewater, tor example, offers a 
course called "Stepping Stones to Management" to asstst women 
employees in developing the skrfls needed for career advancement in 
the UW system 



Alternatives for Students 

• where possible, usb erring activities*- such as academic or pre- 
professional adv l * r r,^ irtomshlps, independent study courses 
and Interim cci « it- Incorporate mentoring activities," 

a Offer a course that will provide an overview of the Institution, give 
the student a sense of how she can define and meet personal 
academic goals* and learn about resources she can use to 
negotiate the system. The University of South Carolina at Colombia 
(USC). for exampte, offers "Urwersity tot The Student m the 
University " Faculty help students evaluate wnet they want to learn at 
USC, provide an Overview of their own discipline, and introduce 
students to campus and community resources, 

t Offer seminars and other programs to hrip students explore 
academic and career options. The University of Denver (CO) for ex- 
ample, offers a freshman colloquium which includes lectures, small 
group meetings and individual goal-setting 'ntervtews with faculty, as 
well as a tour year career development program m which each stu 
dent is assigned a faculty and peer advisor ** 

t Sponsor a panel or guest lecture series In which successful 
women from a variety of fJtids focus on how they made academic 
and career choices, how being a woman affected their career 
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development, and related issues. The Center lor Research on 
Women at Stanford University <CA} foe example, sponsors a series 
called "Women at the Top Tna Issues They Face h " 

• Publish articles about successful women at your Institution. The 
MSU Woman at Michigan State University includes a regular sectio n 
on "Women Achievers " In addition to noting each woman's current 
position, the column offers brief descriptions of recent accomplish- 
ments, previous Publications or awards and biographical data. Such a 
column can help women students learn about Ihe steps m a sue- 
cessful academic career, and can also serve as a h, h$t r or potential 
mentors 

# Publish v list of women faculty In a handbook geared to helping 
women students know their campus. Those faculty wEtllng to jo 
contested by students Seeking advice might be listed. 



Alternatives for Women Graduate Students 

(Many of the recommendations teled for students and for faculty may 
also be appropriate (or women graduate students } 

# Ensure that advisor* are comfortable In working with women and 
committed to helping women achieve professional success. En- 

courage advisees and advisors to switch toothers m the department it 
their assigned relationship is unproductive. 

# Establish networks and other activities that wltt bring together 
women graduate students and wi*T>en faculty. Michigan State 
University, for example, has a Graduate Women's Network which 
meets monthly and mcludes activities such as pane! discussions by 
sentor women faculty about how to acroeve in the system 

# Develop and disseminate written materials that can serve as 
"paper mentors" for women graduate students* to include such 
information as what departmental/in sfetubonai resources are available 
for research and how to seek them, how to apply for a research or 
teaching assotantship* etc Matenafe might be developed on botn the 
deoartroewa/ and the institutional level 

# Establish department guidelines for placing graduate students 
who are completing degrees In order to provide some of the 
kinds of Information and assistance mentoring often affords* For 
example; 

* designate a senior person as Placement Advisor. 

* hold a meeting to explain how to seek a pb and the depar* cent's 
own methods for handling job inquiries. 

* ensure that placement officers and others are prepared to neip 
women candidates seek adjustments m any offers they receive 
which do not provide the salary, status, or other advantages a 
man tn their position might reasonably expect, and 

* mform students about how to make use of association oppor- 
tunities and consider departmental actions to increase their 
usefulness for students 



PROGRAMS AND ALTERNATIVES ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 
FROM SPECIAL GROUPS 

Institutional policies and programs dealing with mentoring or alternative 
ways of providing information should specifically include components 
relating to special groups of women Women in these groups should also 
be encouraged to participate in networks geared to thetr particular 
needs 



Women Jn Nonlradlllonal Fields 

* Adapt the principle of "paper mentors*' to specific problems 
faced by women In nontradlllonel areas. The newsletter of the 
Caucus for Women m Statistics, for example, includes a column 
which briefly desenbes a professional/advancement situation made 
difficult by being a "woman ma man's world' 4 andPublishesreaders 
suggestions tor how best fo deal with the problem. 

• Initiate * special Internship program to mstch women under* 
graduate or graduate etudants In the sciences with profes- 
sionals working In specific areas* The Women's Network m 
Science and Technology based at the University of Minnesota, has 
do^e this. 

« Support the development of panels and networks for women In 
£1 nOntredluonat areee* Include women at several levels~n 0- 
graduate studt»rts, through senior faculty. The Center for Continu- 
ing Education at the University of Michigan* for instance, has a 
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Women in Science Program that includes formal workshops, infor- 
mal access to women professots, help in finding internships, etc 

• Include mentoring responsibilities es a criterion for special 
awards ar^ fellowships. The National Science Foundation's 
Vjsitmg Professorships for Wowen in Science and Engineering, for 
example, cites mentonng as one of the fellow's responsibilities 

Older Women 

• Set up a peer mentoring program especially lor returning 
women students, either filone or in conjunction with other advis- 
ing services* (See Model Program #5 ) 

• Establish a mentoring program for older women who plan to 
enter or re-enter the work force* The Center for Displaced Home- 
makers at Seattle Community College (WA) sets up rnformatonsi in- 
terviOws and matches volunteer mentors from the business com- 
munity with displaced homemakers Materials are provided to men- 
tors and me^tees with suggested topics for discussion related to 
the mentor's own career path* skills the mentee will need, and 
Similar matters 

• Encourage participation In networks lor returning women 
students. 

Minority Women 

• Establish a peer counseling program for minority students to 
help minority group members learn the ecademlc system by 
working with a person from thetr own background who h'is 
negotiated If well and shares their special concerns. Michigan 
Stale University's (M$u> Counseling Center matches clients with 
undergraduate vciunteers. 

• Designate a counselor to help guide minority women— and 
men~~lhrough tho systum and provide Information on how lo 
manage common problems* such as need for llnanctal 
assistance* difficulty In Juggling academic and family respon- 
sibilities* Michigan State University (MSU) offers such assistance 
through its Multi-Ethnic Counseling Center Alliance, a branch of its 
counseling center. 

« Support the development of an alumnae network for minority 
women. Oouglass College (NJ), for example* has established a 
Black Alumnae Network and Black Alumnae Resource Bank which 
Nnk students and alt/mnae through projects and Presentations The 
Bank also affords the opportunity for one-on-one advice and infor- 
mation 

e Pair minority facuffy who need to build research credentials 
with senior scholars. (For a more complete description of such a 
Program* see Model Program* #2) 

0 Support memberships of minority women lacuily in newfy* 
lormed national networks for minority women In higher educe* 
Hon, sue* as Hispanic Women in Higher Education* the Black 
Women's Educational Policy and Research Network, and similar 
organizations, 

Disabled Women 

• Help establish links between disabled women students and suc- 
cessful disabled women In the workplace. The Office tor Disabled 
Students at Barnard College (NY) toes so on an Informal basis 

• Ensure that Informal departmental activities which faring 
together Junior and senior persons— such as open-house* ter 
majors, professor/student rep sessions over lunch, etc**- are 
held In ptacee accessible fo disabled persons* 

• In programs where non -disabled sludenis assist lhasa who are 
disabled (for example* ee "accommodative aides' 1 )! include In* 
forms I Ion on peer mentoring ee part of the aides' training* 

• Work with organizations thet can link disabled stutfsnts with 
disabled practitioners In their career areas through summer 
positions or Internships. The Project on the Handicapped in 
Science at the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, tor example, acts as a clearinghouse for internships ir the 
sciences, publishes a directory *tf disabled scientists, ar/1, when 
possible, matches students ar*d Practitioners according lo 
geographical area, discipline and disability 

• Help faculty overcome concerns uboul how to mentor d ft solid 
students fay establishing content with professors who ere 
dlsefaled or who have worked wltn disabled students. The Pro- 
|e:t on Ihe Handicapped in Science {noted above) wl put faculty In 

t toucrjjjw^ other professors m their field who have done so 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ASSOCIATIONS, 
DISCIPLINARY GROUPS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

• ls$u* a policy statement— relle rated formally and Informally— 
that senior persona are expected to mentor Junior persons. In' 
eluding women end minorities* 

• Make mentoring and providing Information an established part 
of annuel meetings and other events where Junior and senior 
people are likely to be brought together The American Associa- 
tion for Higher Education's fAAHE) "Anne Vates Society" provides 
a group of 1 *old hands" 1 who volunteer to help newcomers get the 
most out of the A A HE'S annual meeting. The American College Per- 
sonnel Association (ACPA) and sis Standing Committee lor Women 
have featured a host of mentoring activities, such as 

• providing apeelel "mentor" m*ftr>tag stickers lo aenlor per' 
sons who are witling to share experience end offer advice; 

• offering formal panel sessions, some designed especially for 
women, that focus on mentoring and development Issues tor 
recent graduates and new professional; 

• scheduling browmbag lunches and other Informal get' 
together* for mentors and junior persons; 

• including sessions on specific skills tor advancement, such 
as one on how to write tor (he Association's Journal, led by the 
journal's editor and board. Such sessions also provide oppor- 
tunities for asking questions, estabftsnmg personal contacts 

e> Establish helping relationships across campus tines; The Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, for example, is currently setting up a 
program through whicn junior faculty on one campus will be men- 
tored by senior persons from other colleges in the consortia 
Designed In part to expand the senior experts available to junior 



faculty on small campuses, similar approaches might also help over 
come the "shortage" of women mentcrs on a given campus. 

• Hold workshops for Institutional decisionmakers responsible for 
Implementing mentoring programs on their own campuses, and 
provide consulting services, 

• Establish a clearinghouse to match potential mentors end 
mentees based on areas of specie Illation, research Interests, 
geographical Iocs Hon or concern tor special population groups. 

• Publish materials that can serve as "paper mentors" by offer- 
ing women "insider Information" on how to advance in a given 
discipline. These mey take the form of books, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles, workshop guides. (See "Selected Resources" for ex* 
am pies.) 

• Include articles about women and mentoring In the Journal, 
newsletter or other publications. 

• Recognize persons who have been outstanding mentors at 
special award a ceremonies. In publications, and at plenary ses* 
sloris. 

• Support research about mentoring for women and other new* 
comers In your discipline, 

• Organize formal programs and Informal social event* where 
women ready to move up the ladder can moot with people 
already at the top* The Office ol Women m Higher Education at the 
American Council on Education (ACE) does this for women ad* 
mmistrators through its National Identification Program. (See 
"Selected Resources,") 

• Engage retired members In mentoring program for women. The 
Office ol Women m Higher Education of the American Council on 
Education (ACE) does this thiough Senior Associates of the Na- 
tional Identification Program 
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'See^ for sample. Eieme Ei-Khawas, Differences tn Academic Development 
Dunng College, Arfe/j am* Wowe^ twining Together A Study of Cottage Students 
m tne Lale 70s. Qltae of the Provost Boston University, April i960 pp 7-8. and 
Nancy E Adler, H Women Students, in Joseph Katz and Rodney T Narinetl, eds, 
Scholais tn the Making, Tfie Development of Graduate and Piotesstonat Schools* 
Baitoger PuPJishmg Company, Cambridge, MA, 1976, pp 202-203 

'For an overview ol thts problem, see Robert J Manges and Wdham H Eaum, 
Barriers to the Progress ol Women « M v' Minority Faculty. Journal of Htgher Educe 
tton. M3/Ch r 'Apfll 1963, Vol 54. No P 124-25 

J Ut* S Hornig, Forewarn to 4 lYpmartS (Juris ro Academe Moving tn r Mow fig 
Up. Moving Over by M&ritia Tolpm, Higher Education Resource Services -New 
England, 1981, P nr 

*ln this paper , the term mentonng will be usee in the widest possible sense to 
refer to a variety oJ information, Guidance, sponsorsnjp a/id other helping activities 

*ln pari because mentoring is defmed in so many different ways and encom- 
passes so many krnJsof activities, research on mentoring, especially *n academic 
sellings, shows different effects on career advancement For an overview of the 
Questions raised, see Jeanne J Spetfer, fioie Models* Mentors and Sponsors 
The Elusive Concepts; %ns. Vol 6, No 4 H Summer t98J, pp 692*712, and 
Sharan Mernam, Mentors and Proteges A Critical Ftevtew of the Literature," Adult 
Education Quarterly* Vol 33. No 3 H Spring 1933, pp 131-73. 

■Much of this discussion is based or, Kathryn M Moore* Whal to do Until ihe 
Mentor Arrives, National Association for women Deans, Administrators and 
Counselors, Washington* DC. 1982 

'Even the courts, in cases involving dispanty tn academic satanesor we denial of 
tenure, tend to defer to ihe pnmacy ol professional peer Systems ingauging ihe ac* 
comptishments end potential of its members For further discusston of thts issue, 
see James V Koch< ' Salary EQuity issues in higher Education Where Do We 
Stand?' ' AAHE BulSttn. Vol 35. No 2 Oct 1 982. PP 9-11 

* 1 $off-tmage versus Professional image The Pules for Success/' a presentation 
by Ellen Henderson, as reported in Newsletter. Center tor ConJmmng Education of 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ml, Vol *5 No 1. Spring 1962. pp 
3-4 

^Conversation with Artene Kaplan Dan*ls H Professor of Sociology, Northwestern 
University (ID 

"See- tor example, BirtL Duncan, Minority Students wScnoto/sm tteAtofrng 
Ttte Development of Graduate and Professions} Sfcc^nrs, especially pages 
233-240 (See note I ) 
"See, fo# example, Nancy E Adter, Women Students, " fo>d„;> 209 
■'Thts probiem as it relates to women graduate students is discussed by Adler, 
tort, p 203 

■*See, for example, JamesC Hearr* and Susan Olzak. Se*Dffferencesin thelm- 
pfccaitons of the Links Between Major Departments and the Occupational 
Structure, m Pamela J Perun, ed , The (/ftde^raoVafe woman, tesues m Educe- 
nonet Equrfy, Lexington Boohs, 0 C Heath and Company, Lexington, MA 4 1 982, 
PP 291-93 

"See, for exampte, Menges and Exum. pp. 135-36, end Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Education ol Women at Obertrv ' The Education o* women at Oberhn/ Otoce 
of the Provost. Oberhn Cotfege, Oberhn, OH, April i960, pp 33*34 

**For discussion see Adier, pp 203 and209. andMary P Richards, Womenm 
Graduate Education/ 1 Communicator* Vol 13 No 8, pp lOlf 

" See also Moore, note 6 

"Daniel J Levihson, The Seasons of a Man's Ufe. Baiiaotme Books, New York, 
1978. 
'*Kw£j\, pp 98 and 238 

♦■For further discussion, see fiosabeih Moss Kanter, Men and Women of the Cor- 
poration. Baste Books, New York, 1977, pp 132*33 

"See, for example, comments of faculty mentors in Women's Academic and 
Career Choices, Report ol a Career Development Program at ihe State University 0 J 
New York Cotfege at Corliand, February 1 980, pp 3-4. 1 8 

'■Mary P Rowe, Building Mentership Frameworks as Part of an Effective EQual 
Opportunity Ecology" in Jennie Fartey, ed , Sex DiscrinvnaUonin Higher Education 
Strategies for 6auffly. fLR Publications Division, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY, 
1931, p, 27 ar>d conversation with ftowe, March 7, 1983 

"See, lorexamprei a R Hochschild, "taside Ihe Clockwork of Male Careers, 1 ' in 
Florence Howe, ed , Woman end the Power to Chang** McGraw-Hill Book Co t 
New York. 1975 and M E, Tidoafl, "Of Men end Research The Oomman: Thomas 
in American Higher Education include Neither Teaching Nor Women/' Journal of 
Higher Education Vol 47. No 4, 1978, pp 373-B9 as cited mSpeizer, p 898 
(Mote 4), 

"Adler, p. 198, 

J, JWd F p, 209 

Jl Lawton WeWe Utt end Derek a Newten, "When the Mentor *s a Men and Ihe 
Protegee la a Woman, 11 Harvard Business Revtew* March-Apnl, 198 1, p 58 
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"See, for example, M EWabeth TidbalL "Perspectives on Academic women and 
Affirmative Action/ Education^ Record* vol 54, Spnng 1973 pp 130 35 and 
Women s Colleges and Women Achievers Reeled. Sgns.Vot 5, No 3,1980, 
pp 504-517 

J *Efyse Goldstein, Effect of Same Sex and Cross Sex flole Models on the 
Subsequent Academ,c Productivity ol Scholars. American Psychologist, Vol 34, 
No $.Mayi979 H pp 407-10 Like research on menionng in general, that on the 
effects of women mentoring woman is inconsistent with sone studies indicating 
that mentoring relationships between women students and faculty may be more 
personalty oriented and less finked to advancement than relationships in whvh the 
protege is female end the mentor mate 

**A concise overview of these problems *s Provided by Menges and Exum, pp 
131-34 

"Janice R Mokros, Sumru Erkut and Lynne Spichirjer "Meniormg and Being 
Mentored Sex Related Patterns Among Cottage Professors" WOrfrwrj Paper #60, 
Weilesley Coitege Center for Research on women, Weitestey, MA, March 1931. 
pp 11-12 

*°Adter,p 217, andMwilyn M Hepner and bnda W Faaborg/'Wocnen Admims^ 
trators Careers, Self- Per cephons, and Mentors, 1 ' unpublished coherence paper. 
American Association to/ Higher Education, March i979> p 13 

"This term as applied to sponsorship was coined by Mark S Granovetter in an ar- 
Uteef Ihe same trttc ^mencan journal of Sociology, Vol 78, 1973, pp 1360-30 

"See, for example. Susan W Cameron and Robert T Blackburn, "Sponsorship 
and Academe Career Success/ 1 Joumaf of Higher Education. Vol, 52* No 4, 
I981, PP 389-77 

"See, for example, Moore and Eilieen C Shapiro, Florence P Haseltlne, and 
Mary P Rowe. Moving Up Rote Models, Mentors and the Patron System/ 1 ' 
Shan Management Review. Spring, 1978, pp 51-58 

*The teHowing categories are from Shapiro, Haseitme and Rowe. ftwd, pp 
65-56 

"Thestf and similar items are discussed in 11 How to Get a Job 11 and 11 Kow to Keep 
a Job, h two pamphtets written by Susan Goidhor formerty Dean, Natural Science, 
Hampshire college, Amherst. MA (For ordering information, see 'Selected 
Resources ") 

^Rosalind Loring and Theodora Wells, Breakthrough* women tnto Management 
Van Nostran and Reinhold, 1 972, as c*!ed tn Linda Philhps- Jones. Mentors and Pro- 
teges. Arbor House, New York, 1982, pp (39-40 

"Goldhar, ' How to Gel e Job," pp. 1-2 (See note 32 ) 

"These suggestions are largely based on Mary P Rowe, "Building Meniorship 
Frameworks as Part of an Effective Equal Oppor'unity Ecology/ 1 Appendix a, 1 Go 
Find Yourself a Mentor," pp 102-4 {See note ^ ) 

"Jean Thomas Gnflm and Clara Mayo, <- The Pad Mentor A New Approach \q 
Getting Ahead,' 1 4WP Wewsteffar, October- November 1979, pp 7-9 

^or further discussion see Roberta M Hat), The Classroom Climate A Chilly 
One tor Women?/ Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association ol 
American Colleges, Washington, DC, I982 t pp 11-12 

"Diana Crane," tnvtstbte Cotoges Diffusion of Knowledge tn Scientific Com- 
munities* University ol Chicago Press, Chicago, IL 1 972 

"For a general di&cussion ot ihe problems laced by relurrung wt r,on students, 
see senes of papers on re-entry women, Protect en ihe Status ar.d Education ol 
Women, Association of American Colleges, Washington, DC 1980*81 t ' 

^Conversation with Deanna Chftayal- Dean, Division of Continuing EdifcailO, 
Hofstra University (NV|. and Duncan, pp 233 4 1 1 

"Several of the following points are based on Deanna CMayat and Anita Saskind, 
t1 The Educational Research Opportunities Program— F*naJ Report 1 ' submitted to ihe 
National Institute ol Education, 1982, pp 3*7 

"Robert L Davis, Jr and Patricia A Garrison, ' Mentoring fn Search of a Tax- 
onomy, ' unpublished master's thesis, Massachusetts institute of Technology, 
1979, pp. 40-41 

"Conversation with Martha Redden, Director, Project on Ihe Handicapped m 
Science, Office of Opportunities m Science, American Association tor the Ad 
vancemeni ol Science, Washington, DC, JUy * + JB3 

"Much ol the tallowing is based on conversations with Mary P Rowe, Special 
Assistant lo Ihe President, Massachusetts Institute cf Technology, 

"Levmscn, p 258 

**J H Block, ' Gender Differences and Implications for Educational Potay. 1 ' In- 
stitute of Human Development. University of Cafcfornia, Berkeley, I960, escrtedWi 
SpetEen p, 899, 

"Conversation with Mary P Rowe, SpectaJ Assistenl to the President, 
Massachusetls insiitute of Technology For lurihor discussion, see Rowe. 
"BufWmg MeotorsWp Frameworks as Part of an Etf^viive Equal Opportunity 
Ecology, 1 ' p 27 

* 'Available as pan ol 'The Titfe tx Packet, Project on the Status and Education of 
Women, Association of American Colleges, Washington, DC 
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"Rowe. Building Mentor*tfmp Framework? as Pari ot an Effective Equal Qppor 
tumty Eootogy. " pp 24-25 

u An arttcte of this uite, conning of interviews with corporate mentors and theit 
proteges, append ;n the H&vard Business flev?e*v, July August 1978. pp 
89*101 

**TriSs descnPT OT is based onflows Eki^diug Mentorsbip Framewcrks as Part ot 
an Equal OPPO^nity Ecology, pp ?3 33 
"toid.p 28 

"This description is based on the Educational Research Opportunities Program a 
Project funded by the National instate of Education. 1979 1982, at the Dty 
University of New York (See Seiec led Resources- p IS ) 

»ThiS descnPbOn is based on Martha Tolpsn t A LVo mans Gutfe to Acwteme 
Movmgln MowngUp Moving Ow H Higher Education Resources Services— No* 
England. 1981 (See 'Selected Resources, p 15J 

**tbid<P 3 

s *This description is based on Corner s Academic and Career Choices, fieport of 
A Career Development Program at State Un-versrty of New YorK. College at Cor 
(land February 1980 

"This description is based on cc^numcatton with and riaienais from Susan 



rrobaugh. Advising Coordmator. Alverno College (WIJ 
•'See aJso the recommendations contained in Model Programs, pp 9-10 
"8arbara Lazaas ami Martha Tolpin. Engaging jymor Faculty in Career Ptann* 
mo, Alternatives to the Exit Interview. Currenftesues m Higher Education. 1$79> 
American Association tot Higher Education. Washington. DC. p 29 

* 'Conversation with Mary P Rowe. Special Assistant to the President. 
Massachusetts institute of Technology, about a mentoring program developed tor 
Bell Labs 

"fOrum tor Liberal Eduction. November December t98i< Vol IV, No 2, 
Association of American Colleges, pp 1 1 - 1 2 

*Tor further discussion, see Allan 0 Plmster, Jill Solder and Nina Verroca. 

Growth Contracts Viable Stiategy for InsHtjttonal Planning Under Changing Con- 
ditions?.' Current Issues mHiQher Education* 1Q79. Facufly Career Development , 
American Association for HrQhe/ Education, Wasnwgton. DC. pp 33*39 

fcl See David R Htey t Faculty fioiesm Career Advicmgot Liberal Arts Students 
Association of American Cotteges H Washington. DC* 1 982 p 12 

*fo>rf,p 19 



SELECTED RESOURCES 



PUBLICATIONS 



Paper Mentors 

The following dst piovi^es a sample of Paper mentors, some seared to sprcilic 
fields and some useful across Ihe disciplines »n addition to those listed, numerous 
resources— as wen as briefer articles on advancement strateyws for women— are 
often available from the women s committees and caucuses of disciplinary orgamia 
trons and from education associations (Unless otherwise noted, orders for all 
materials must be Prepaid } 

A Handbook lor Women Scholars. Mary Spencer, Monika Kehoe and Karen 
Speece. eds 4 Center for Women Scholars Americas Behavioral Research Cor P , 
1 982. paperback, 141 pages Available tor $10 95 plus St 50 for postage and 
handbrtg Iron 1925 Page St . San Francisco* CA 9411 7 

A Survival Manual lor Women (and Qlher) Historians. Committee on Women 
Hislonans, Amencan Historical Association (AHAj t Washington, DC 1 980. paper 
bach. 70 pages Avatobte to members for S4 00 phis Si 00 for postage and 
handing and to nonmembers to/ 55 00 Plus St 00 for outage and handling 
from the Committee on Women Historians* AHA. 400 A St r S E . Washington. 
DC 20003 

A Wo/man's Guide lo Academe: Moving \\\ Moving up, Moving Over, Martha 
Tolpin. Higher Education Resource Services (HERS> New Errand. I98l.papei 
back.65pages lForadiSCussionofthisresource.seeModelProgr3m/3 t p 9j 
Available for S3 00 from HERS* New England, weflesley Conese, Welfesley, MA 
02)31 

"How lo Gel a Job" and "How to Keep a Job." Susan Gofdi*or. Pamphlets. 15 
and fO pages Available for $i 50 each from Goklhor, Center for Applied 
Regional studies iCAftS) r 37 Souih Pleasant St . Amneral. rM 01002 (For fur 
the* discussion, see footnote 35 } 

Productive Scholarship; Issues, Problem* and Solutions. Ff«*hcomwig Pot fur 
the/ jnlorrnaiion* contact Wary Frank P ox H Department of Sot'utogy* University oi 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Ml 48109 

Shaping Our Destiny; Techniques for Moving Up In Higher Education. Ernestine 
M CopaSiHeienH Mills. Patncia L DwiheILM Louse McBeo and Betty J whil 
ten, eds , 1 933, paperback. 63 pages individual copies available for $6 00 
each, orders of 1 0 or more for $4 00 each from Publication Services, Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia. Athens, OA 30602 

Op the Ladder Women Proleislonsla end Client* In College Student Personnel, 
Beverty Pressor Getwek. ed < American College Personnel Association, 1979 H 
paperback, 1 40 pages, Available to members lor J2 70 and to nonmembers for 
O > from Southern Illinois Linrverfity Press, P O Box 3897, Csrbondale, it 
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What lo Do until Ihe Mentor Arrives! Kalhryn M Moore, and Admlnls If alive Pro* 
ceduies* A Practical Manual. Jo Anne J Trow. 1932. paperback. 12 and 19 
Pages Available as a packet. Piofessional Advancement Kit, to members (or 
St 2 00 anrj to nonmembers for St3 50 trom National Association lor Women 
Deans. Administrators and Counselors. 1025 ' St , Nrf, Suite 024-A. 
Washington, DC 20006 

Other Publications 

"Building Mentorshlp Frameworks as Perl of an Effective Equal Opportunity 
Ecology/' and "Go Hire Vourself a Menlor," Mary P Rows. Sex Discrimina- 
tion In Higher Education! Strategies for Equality, Jennie Farley, ed , 198*, 
paperback, 148 pages Available lor $7 50 f rom ILK Press. New Vofc Stale 
School of Industrial and Labor ftetabons, Cornell University, Ithaca. NY 1 4853 
tPo* lurthef discussion, see Model Program #1. p 9 J 

Mentoring: An Annotated Bibliography, Ruth B Nolier and Barbara ft F r $y, 
1983. paperback. 75 pages Available for S9 50 pfus $1 00 lor postage and 
handling from Bearly Limited. 1 49 York St , Buffalo, NV 1 4213 

Mentors and Proleges; How lo EstebJish* Strengthen and Get the Most from a 
Mentor/Protege Relationship. Linda Phillips Jones. 1 982 Available m hardback 
lor $13 95 and & paperback tor $8 95 from Aibor House. 300 Easl 44th St . 
New vork, NV 10017 

Mentoring -^Transcript Syetems for Promoting Student Growth, Robert 0 
Brown anO David A OeCester.eds . 19B2* paperback* tl8pages Ava4abtefor 
$7 95 from Jossey Bass, Inc , 433 California SI . San Frenct&ro. CA 94104 

"Moving Up: Role Models, Mentors end the 'Patron System V EfeenC* Shapiro, 
Florence P Hasotlme and Mary P. Rowe, Stoan Management Review, Spring 
197B.PP 51-56 Available for S7 00 lor entire !ssu^, $6.00 for l 5 repnnts, 
$1 00 each for up to lOOreprmtsenrjS BO each for over 100 reprints plus 20% 
shipping and hsntfhng uom Sloan Management Review. 50 Memorial Dnve. Room 
E 52 325. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

"The Role of Mentors in Developing Leaders for Academe," Kalhryn M Moore* 
Educational Record Winter, 19B2, American Council on Education, t Dupont 
Circle, N W , Washington, DC 20038, Avafable tor $7 50 for entire issue 

Women's Academic end Cereer Choices. Report of a Career Development Pro 
g/am at State University ol New vork lSUNY) College at Cortland, 1980, paper 
back, 28 pages A limited number of coPe* we available for $1 00 to cover 
postage and handling from Or Alice Walker, Department ol Psychology, p 0 Box 
200. SUNv Cortland. Cortland. NY 13045 (For further discussron. see Model 
Program #4* p 10 } 



American Council on Education 

National identification Program (ACE NIP) 
Donna Shavlk. Director 
Office of Women *n Higher Education ACE 
l DuP©nl Ctfele- W 
Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 333-4692 

(This program is desiQned to help advance women administrator s in higher educa- 
tion through regional lorums and regional and national networks, however, the 
principles might be adapted 'Of women students and faculty ) 

Aseocletlon ot &lack Woman In Higher Education 

Patricia Carey, Assistant Oean for Students 

New York University 

Press Builduig, Bm 42 

Washington Square 

New York, WY (0003 

{212)593-2638 

Association for Women In Science 

1346 Connecticut Ave . H W . Suite 1 122 
Washington. DC 20036 
4202) 83*1993 

Educational Research Opportunities Program (CUNY) 
Deanna Chitayat 

Dean. Division of Continuing Education 
Hofstra University 

Hempstead- Long (stand NY 1 1550 
(516) 560-5999 

Hispanic Woman In Higher Education 

Sylvia Castillo and Cecelia Preciado Suraaoa. Co-Chairs 

/ean of Student AHatfs Otfrce 

i23 ad Union 

Stanford Univer&ty 

Stanford. Ca 94305 

(415U97^2733 



PROGRAMS, PROJECTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Mentor Program 

Office of Career Planning 
Wheaton Coflopo 
Norton. MA 02766 
[Bin 285-7722 



Mentor Program 

Nancy Truilt Pierce- Director 

Center for Displaced Homemakers 

Seattle Community College Combined Women s Programs 

8000 16m Ave , SW 

Seattle, WA 98106 

(206i 784-5602 

Natt >iia1 Acadeiiiy of Education 

Mentor/Fellow* P«>flrem 

CtO E<jmund Gordon. Department of Education 

Yale University 

New Haven, CT 06520 

<203) 432-4209 

Peer Advising Program 

Susan Trobaugh* Advising Coordinator 

Atverno College 

3401 39th St 

Milwaukee, WI53215 

{414J647-3797 

Prefect *n the Handicapped In Science 
Martha Redden 

Office of Opoortumties m science 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 

1 776 Massachusetts Ave . NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 467^4497 



SELECTED CENTERS FOR RESEARCH ON WOMEN 
WITH A FOCUS ON MENTORING IN ACADEME 



Higher Education Resource Services (HERSl-New England 

Cheever House 
Weilesley College 
Weiiesiey. MA 02*81 
(6t7) 235-7173 

Higher Education Resource Services (HERShWest 

Women's Resource Center 

Unrver Sity Of Utah 

293 Olp<n Union 

Salt Lake City, UT34 112 

1301)581*3745 



Higher Education Resource Services fHERSfMlrfAtlentlc 

Colorado Women's College CamPus 
Urwersfty of Denver 
Denver, CO 60220 
(303) 394-6985 

Wettest*? Collage Center for Research on Women 

828 Washington St 
WeBestey. MA 02181 
(617) 431-1453 



Tbts paper was developed under Grarl IO008 20304 8 from ihe Women s Educational Equrty Act Program of lb© U S Department of EducaVon However, ihe opinions expressed 
herem do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the Department of Education , and no official endorsement by the Departmem shoukJ be inferred The Project ■& funded bv 
Carnegie Corporation ol New rork and The Ford Feundation Individual copies of this paper flre available (or $2 00 ff«n the Project on the Status and Education of Women. 
Avocation of American Colleges. 1818 RSt + NW. Weshmgiorv DC 20009- (202) 387 1300 JAfl&f of ^ Project publications is Diablo free with a self addressed mailing 
v I ) Bulk rates ^e available 
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